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(5). Several cases have been mentioned in
which an acid is prepared by the action of
another acid on its salt, e.g., hydrochloric,
nitric, and hydrosulphuric acids. This action
is very common, and one gets a general impres-
sion of stronger acids displacing weaker ones
from salts of the latter. This sulphuric acid*
under ordinary conditions, displaces almost any
other acid; but this is often due to the fact
that the other acid is^more volatile and is
removed from the scene of the struggle for th.e
metallic part of the salt.
(6). Solutions of acids in water conduct
electricity easily, and hence can be considered,
in the light of a theory which has been worked,
out as to the state of substances in solution.
Salt, for example, behaves in many ways in
solution as if it were split up into sodium and
chlorine particles electrically charged. That is
to ^say, a molecule of salt (NaCl) dissolved in
water masquerades as an atom of sodium plus
electric charge, and an atom of chlorine also
plus electric charge. In very concentrated
solutions these tactics cease and the molecules
appear as such ; but the more water is added
to a solution the more molecules split up into
these ions, as the atom plus electric charge is
called. Not all ions are atoms, however ;
sulphuric acid becomes 2H* and SO/, th.e